THE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF LEIBNIZ.
CRITICAL NOTES ON GERHARDT'S ESSAY.
NOTE I.   The origin of Leibniz's "transmutation of figures."
(Referred to in footnotes 12, 13, 15.)
In the manuscript, which follows under heading II, Leibniz appears to attach very considerable importance to the method of transmutation of figures, and to claim that he had originated it. This claim is not incontestible; indeed I am almost inclined to think it is a deliberate plagiarism to start with; but Leibniz has perceived in it something which the original author did not. Can it by any chance be the case that, in conformity with several other instances of Leibniz's bad memory for details, he is confusing author and subject, when he speaks of "the great light that suddenly dawned on him, which the author had missed/' the reference being to Pascal and the discovery of the differential triangle? Can it be that the true connection is that in considering the original work of the author of such transmutations of figures, he perceived the method for the arithmetical quadrature ? For here he really has found a thing that the author missed though it was almost staring him in the face, his discovery being due to a habit that Leibniz had of writing down everything that he could get out of any particular figure or bit of work that he had in hand, whether it was relevant or irrelevant.
Wallis and Pascal had both hinted at the method, i. e., had used it in special cases, namely for proving the equivalence of the parabola and the spiral; and Leibniz was familiar with both these authors. Again, James Gregory had, in the words of Barrow (Lect. Geom., Lect. XII, App. 3, foreword to Prob. IX), "set on foot a beautiful investigation about involute and evolute figures," i. e., polar and rectangular figures equal in area to one another. Of course, Leibniz may not have seen this work of Gregory until later; probably not, although in one of his manuscripts he gives a theorem of Gregory; this however does not count for much, for the very same theorem is given by Barrow (see my Barro^v, p. 130) and we know that Leibniz had a Barrow in his possession. This book, judging by his words, "as in Barrow, when his Lectures appeared, in which I found the greater part of my theorems anticipated," Leibniz wishes to make his friends believe was the 1674 edition, and not the edition of 1670, which he bought on his first visit to London. Why did Leibniz wish to conceal this fact? I assert that the reason for doing so was the fear that seemed always to overshadow him, the fear of being accused of plagiarism, whether such was a true or a false charge. I am firmly convinced that Leibniz got his transmutation of figures from Barrow; to this conclusion I have only just come, it never having entered my head to look for it at the time that I wrote my articles for The Monist of October, 1916, April and July, 1917.